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1. NOVEMBER commgmyr 


Kenya's sharp agony drags on. So does South Africa's 
chronic pain. They are, at the present moment, subjects of 
so much concern and controversy, that we have decided to limit 
this month's Information Digest to them. The December mumber, 
which we hope to issue before Christmas, will include the 
usual range of excerpts from newspapers. 


The United Nations’ debates on South Africa have been 
complicated by questions of competence and of procedure. 
It is, however, clear that an increasing mmber of the nations 
declines to regard the inter-racial conflict in South Africa as 
@ purely South African problem. It is clear, toc, that more 
and more nations and individuals are setting their face against 
racial discrimination, in the conviction that brotherhood is 
the only sane policy for mankind. 


The particular problem of South-West Africa will once 
again come before UNO in the near future. On this problem 
the matter of competence is mch clearer than on racial policy 
within the Union itself, and it is our earnest hope that the 


United Kingdom's delegation will make a strong stand for 
justice, 


In Kenya the Government has seen fit to adopt the 
method of collective punishment in its campaign against. Mau Mau 
The question whether it is right or wrong has been anxiously 
debated in both Houses of Parlfament and elsewhere, Some 
people maintain that the Government should not have employed 
so terrible a method before it had used to the full the 
services of loyal Kikuyu leaders who were willing to exert 
their influence for peace. -Others hold that any immediate 
advantage gained by so ruthless a policy is far outweighed by 
the long-lasting resentment that it arouses, Others deny 
that collective punishment can ever have any success, because 
it turns friends into enemies. 


The upposite view is that collective punishment, 
deplorable though it is, may in certain circumstances be 
justified; that a government's first duty is to govern; and 
that in a situation which has so deteriorated that the bulk 
of the community fails to support law and order, its govern- 
ment may have to inflict collective punishment as a preferable 
alternative to general anarchy. 


All agree that three tasks lie ahead: the first is 
to re-establish law and order; the second is to investigate 
these troubles and their causes; the third is to heal Kenya's 
wounds. Few readers of these pages are likely to be 
directly concerned with the first or the second task. 

The third is-one-to which we should all direct our thoughts. 


Hemingford. 
29th November 1952 
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BACKGROUND TO MAU MAU 
AN ANALYSIS OF PROBLEMS IN THE KIKUYU RESERVE 
By Colin Legun. 


The closely integrated peasant society of the Kikuyu, is in the process 
of breaking up. The speed of disintegration has been increasing rapidly 
in recent years and the events of the past few months are bound to hasten 
this process, There are several causes for this disintegration, of which 
the following appear to be the most imprortant; 


(1) Land Problems; Something of the order of 500,000 Kikuyu have left 
the Reserve and gone to the white Highlands, the towns and to other 
parts of Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda. Many of these have shambas 
(small landholdings in the Reserve) which are either looked after by 
their family, relations or friends. There are still approximately 
750,000 Kikuyu who live on the Reserve 


The land system of the Kikuyu could only be carried 
on so long as there was sufficient new land to be developed to give 
each new generation adequate landholdings. Due to contraction of 
available land and the increase in the population, the process of 
fragmentation of land has developed to an alarming degree, With 
each succeeding generation the size of the landholding has become 
smaller and smaller and the pressure of population greater. At the ' 
same time the old system of blocs of land held communally by «+ 
family has disappeared, as well as the cqmmnal grazing fields. 

Instead of the land passing from father to family, with the oldest 

son watching over the interestsof the family, the tendency has been 

to subdivide land. Thus each son gets a progressively smaller 

share in the division, One of the worst features of this process 

has been the distribution of land in such a way that a peasant might 

own three or four shambas, none of which is contiguous with the 

other, He may have to cover 10 — 12 miles between the shambas 

But, except in a few parts of the Kikuyu Reserve, such as Othaya, 

the landholdings are now so small that further subdivision becomes ; 
increasingiy difficult. 


This fragmentation of land has produced many serious 

problems.The most serious is that without intensive farming and the 
rapid increase in productivity of the land it is not easy to make a 
secure living off the land. Not only new agricultural methods are 
required but the capital to finance development. Since there is no 
land title in the Kikuyu Reserve the peasant cannot raise loans on 
his land as can the White settler in the Highlands who makes exten- 
sive (and practically exclusive) use of the Government Iand Bank 
and of private commercial banks. 


Two points ought perhaps to be made at this stage. 
Firstly, it is wrong to think that the Kikuyu Reserve is not good 
land. On the whole it is. among the best land in Kenya, especially 
suited to peasant farming on the lines developed by the Kikuyu. 
Secondly, while there has been some damage to land fertility due 
to avoidable and unavoidable methods of agriculture, a great deal 
of land improvement is going on so that the development of good 
farming is being practised side by side with bad farming, Relative 
to this point it mst be emphasised that the density of population 
is greatest on the fringe of Nairobi where in recent years there 
has grown up a kind of- dormitory settlement, i.e. small holdings 
on which live many of the people who have jobs in town and who ’ 
travel in and out every day, or live in the town during the week 
and return to their shambas at weekends. This problem of dormi- 
tory development is distinct from that of the rest of Kikuyuland. 


These factors - migration of Kikuyu, fragmentation of land, 
uneven development of land productivity, increased poplation and 
diminishing land availability - have had a profoundly disturbing 
effect on the Kikuyu whose traditional society always depended for its 
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stability and for its progress on the closel) knit family and clan 
system and the availebility of new lands, What has happened is that 
the family end clan ‘system is beginning to break up. Frat#icidal, 
inter-family and inter-clan quarrels have been increasing due to dis- 
putes over succession rights, land occupation and mamerous other petty 
and serious arguments over land useage. This is not untypicel of what 
has happened in other peasant societies thrown out of relationship 
with their land, Litigagetion in the Native Tribunals end. in other 
courts has become a feature of Kikuyu beheviour. This naturally 
produces bad feelings especially when it means that one brother gets 
effective occuretion of land while the others lose their possession 
rights end have to break with the land altogether, either becoming 
labourers on White farms or workers in the towns, 


The break-up of the closely-knit family and clan iife of the Kikuyu 
meens the destruction of the foundation of the Kikuyu society. And 
there is no escape from the internal strain an¢ stresses, In the 
past if a brother fell out with his fomily he could move to new land. 
That is not easily possible now. 


Development emong the Kikuyu is disparate so that there is an 
incrersing gulf between the wealthy peasants and the badly-off peasants. 
This<:disequilibrium within the Kikuyu tribe has further intensified the 
rate of change of the old socicty. Buying and selling of land, for 
example, has begun to take plece more frequently then before, Ancther 
important aspect (agMescribed by Lord Hailey in his "Native Administra- 
tion Survey", Part 1, page 192) is that in certain parts °f Kikuyuland 
the @onception of private ownerehip has grown steadily, fostered by the 
individualistic tendeneies of the Kikuyu, and for other reasons, 

Seles of lend have been taking place end this has led to the "“accuml- 
ation of lends in the hands of the most enterprising Africans". The 
Netive Tribunels heve been flooded with litigation arising from the 
transfer of lend, Although there have been strong demands for the 


* individual registration of title, and although this has been repeatedly 
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recommended by officials, committees and commissions, no stens have 
meen taken to give effect to this suggestion mainly because the difficult- 
ies created bv the absence cf a cadastre! survey. 


Impact of European Settlement. There is in Kenya a wide measure of 
agreement about the far-reaching effect of the impact of White settle- 
ment on African society. Elspeth Huxley's use of"Sorcerers' Apprentice" 
gives a most apt description of what is happening in Kenye. It is one 
of the inherent contradictions of white settlement in Africa, that 
the extent of its success is a measure of its own insecurity. White 
domination = psychologically the basis of all white society in Africa - 
is threatened by the increase in population, education, skill, political 
consciousness, desire for change and improvement, all of which are pro- 
moted and intensified by good European government and White settlement. 
The high level of materiel welfare and the success of White settlement 
is both an inspirationand a challenge to Africans. It elso treeds 
envy. Often this sense of envy is a more powerful factor than the 
sense of challenge or example. Emlation of the example of Whites 
is frequently frustrated because of lack of skill, of capital, of land, 
and of opportunity. This frustration not infrequently manifests itself 
as a refusal toadovt food farming methods or to co-operate with the 
euthorities. Thore are many reasons to explein this apparent paradox. 
Some of these rea>uns can be classified under the broad heading of sus- 
picion and resentnent, 


These are ais factors thet are present in the group feelings of the 
Kisuyu. They are expressed in terms of “the white robbers of our land", 
"the Christian influence has destroyed our traditions", etc, And 
there is a tendency to glorify the past and to speak of “the greatness 
of the Kikuyu before the comine of the White man", There is also the 
crowth of a Kiknyn patriotiam which sometimes shows signs of Shauviniem. 
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The growth of Nairohi and the development of a black proletariat, 
mostly “ikuyu, with the inevitable concomitants of early industrial 
society - slums, low wages, insecurity of employment,: high living costs, 
etc,, - has hed a tremendous effect on the Kikuyu. So has the growth in 
education, in political and in economic development. White settlement is 
the yeast that causes the dough of African nationalism to rise, Some of 
this nationalist feeling-is crude and extremist; some of it is healthy, 
and though eggressive, is relatively moderate. 


Aagministration in the Kikuyu Reserve. 


(a) THE POSITION OF THE CHIEFS: The Kikuyu have no traditional chiefs of 
their own. Politically-speaking, their social organisation, based on 
councils of elders and the age grade system, with an absence of direct 
central control and euthority, and a dependence on the sanction of social 
pressure, reinforced by the influence of good and bad magical forces, was 
democratic rether than esutocratic. 


Entirely for the convenience of British Administration the exotic 
system of chieftainship was imposed on the tribe. The chief is, and is 
felt to be, a foreign invention of the whites, Nominated by the Governor 
(on the advice of the District Officers), and paid for by the Government, 


the chief is the agent ‘ol the Government and not the representative of 
the tribe, 


The Invidious Position of the Chief, Because he is a Government nominee, 
because he can be removed by the Government if he is riot doing his duty by 
the Government, and because he is expected to carry out the negative as 
well as the positive policy of the Government, the chief finds himself in 
@ most wilnerable position, . His difficult role is made more difficult 
because of a mumber of other factors. Chiefs and their deputies are 
hopelessly underpaid. Their monthly fees run from 10/- to £50 for the 
senior chiefs, There was a recent increase in pay but even this failed 
to establish a proper rate. This has had two bad results. Since it is, 
on the whole, more rewarding to be a taxi-driver in Nairobi than a chief 
of the Kikuyu, it has not always been easy to get the best men in the 
tribe to become chiefs, unless they happen to have sufficient land on 
which to earn a good living without the Government fees. A second bad 
result is that some chiefs and their deputies (like Municipal Councillors 
elsewhere) ere not unknown to be open to corrupt practices. 


wne Chief has no real power. The powers of the chief are strictly 
circumscribed, His limited powers include such responsibilities as 
issuing travel and work permits, collecting taxes, implementing 
Government decisions, etc.etc. Almost any serious matter in his tribe 
has to be referred for decision to the District Officer. The Chief goes 
to the Boma (the seat of the District Officer) and may have to spend 
hours or even days waiting for an opportunity to talk to the appropriate 
official. He is treated as a messenger rather than an official with 
status, Even that curious crestion, known by the chiefs as A30 - the 
Assistant African Administrative Officer - has powers greater than the 
chiefs. 


Sometimes the chief's request on behalf of his applicant is 
successful; often it is not. The chief is the person who then has to 
say “I'm sorry, the District Officer says he can't hélp you... The 
human reaction is to go away grumbling about the bad chief and the 
Goverriment whose servant he is. Or among the less sophisticated 
tribesmen, who do not know how-limited-the chief's power is, it is simple 
to blame the chief. Since -there is much bottled up frustration within the 
tribe for reasons already described and for others that will be described 
later, there is a feeling that the grievances can't get out through the 
top because the chief sits on it. And so the chief becomes the target of 
attack by the discontented. But he is also the target of attack by 
the District Officers. If they find that their policies are not, in 
their opinion, being carried out properly, they tend to blame the 
chief, for failure to secure the implementation of their decisions, 
Often, as I have pointed out, the lack of co-operation is due to aggress- 
iveness caused by discontentment and resentment, which hes nothing to 
do with the ability of the chief and which cennot possibly be influenced 
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by him beeause of his limited role « unless it be by compulsion, which 
of course, further increases his unpoyularity. 


The chief, in his present role, is therefore "in the middle", He 
is shot at by both sides. Because the chief has to take certain actions 
it not infrequently happens that strong elements in the tribe build up 
opposition to him, Hie obvious retaliation is to use such limited 
powers as he hes to discriminate against these disaident elements (often 
the most powerful figures in his area), and this again produces internal 
dissidence and conflict, and creates peckets of serious. disaffection 


Not all Chiefs are literate. Although there is a tendency now to try and 
encourage the appointment of educated men to be chiefs this policy is only 
Just beginning, Most of the chiefs and their deputies are ‘illiterate’ by 
our stendards, Many cennot speak English, This often (though not always) 
is ® serious weakness within the unsatisfactory system of chieftaincy. 


How Chiefs are appointed. In theory the Government appoints all chiefs, 
These are recommended by officials on the basis of the people they think 
most suited for the job, that is, most suited to implememt their policics. 
Sometimes their nominees are the natural leaders of the tribe, men who heve 
statys and authority within the tribal structure, So far as is consist- 
ent with their requirements officiels naturally prefer to appoint such 

men rather than those whe do not have the confidence of the people. 


While in theory there is no need to consult eny section of the tribe 
about the men who should be appointed as their chief, in practice this is 
offen done. A District Commissioner will draw up a list of a few names 
and discuse them with perhaps the DistrictCouncil or the Lvcality agen 
Gften the members of the Council will say: "We don't like any of a 

= " 
yest ees ; o tosaake 22a ets erie? < = Son ts Sa abt Sfetns 
authorities 7 because he may be a weak character who can be turned and 
twisted by the people he is supposed to supervise. The Council will then 
say: Well we definitely don't want My. A, on your list, but we aren't so 
strongly opposed to Mr. B.” So'Mr. B. is the ‘compromise’ nominee. But 
this system can hardly be said to represent democratic consultation, It 
can be argued of course that since the chief is the Government agent it is 
more important that he should meet the District Commissioner's requirements. 
@n the other hand, since the ehief is supposed to be a person.who by influ~ 
ence and example will earry sufficient authority to ensure the successful 
implementation of poliey 12 is obvious that a man whois senotioned by the 
tribesmen will be more suecessfpl than one who isnot. 


Feelings about Chiefs. The following interviews from my notedqok may bring 
out more clearly some of the points that have been touched upon, 

A farmer in the Aberdares thought it would be a good idee if I inter- 
viewed his 20 Kikuyu sexvants whom he said were loyal and trusty men care- 


fully selected over a period of years. I Quote from the interview that 
followed; 


@. Did you know Chief Wareh in (one of the senior chiefs who was shot)? 
A. Yes. 


Q. Was he a good chief? 


A. What do you mean by ‘a good chief"? He was good for the Government, 
yes. But not for us. 


Q. Ie that the opinion of all of you? 


Se Yes. 
Weruhiu happens to have ween probably the best of all the chiefg in 
Kikuyuland., But the feeling about h not as a man, was that 


he was not gooa ror the people, If thig feeling could be expressed about 


such an outstending-—Kikuyu leader, whe} mist be the feeling about reny of 
the otheys? 








(>) 
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An educated young chief told me that the biggest mietake he had ever 
made was to. accept his present appointment. "My friends will tell you that 
before becoming chief I was one cf the most popaler people in the district. 
Now I don't have to be told that I am one of the most unpopular men among 
my people. And the Government efficials who were so enthusiastic in 


encouraging me to join, new openly tell me that they are disappointed in 
their cheiee,” 





Another young chier told me tmat he has resigned his a,pointment 
because he finds the. frustration too great. 


0 


A fairly senier chief (whe was warmly’ praised by the District 
Commissioner in his district) told me that he felt Aeeply hmmiliated by the 
way in which junior officers. of the Administration' behaved towards him. 
"Some of them are barely men, just out ef colleg®s ffom England, but they 


have more authority than I have - and certainly less respect than I show 
them," 





Lord Hailey, in his Natdve Administration Survey (1960), clearly 
foresaw many of the problems erising from the present system of chiefs. 


Here are a few of his observations: "An officer of high position once 
stated. that 'We have created the chiefs in Kenya, and they are regarded as 
an exotic growth not only by the people at large, but by critics of a 
later origin, such as the African political essociations'."(P.203 Part 1). 
"In the more advanced Districts, the position of Headmen is now one 
of mech difficulty ....They often..find themselves in an invidious position 
as, On the one hand, employees .of the Government, and, en the other, as 
represerting the interests of the people of their locations."(P.204 Partl). 
While pointing out that the Chiefs have performed a useful function he 
adds, "But their pesition is nevertheless ambiguous, The Administration-has 
in practice tended to regard them net merely as ite executive agents, but 
as Chiefs whose influence can ensure that administrative measures will 
secure en adequate degree of poplar acceptance. But that is a position 
which is becoming increasingly difficult for some of the 'Chiefs' to 
support in present day conditions...In the Local Native Councils as now 
constituted, the tendency is, not unnaturally, to regard them as the 
representatives of official, not of popular opinion. These bodies have in 
some Districts developed a growing attitude of criticism, if not of 
opposition, to the Administration and its establishment, and where this hac 
occurred, the influence enjoyed by the 'Chiefs' hae been greatly diminishe~, 
They have been singled out for direct attack by some of the Associations 
which have in certain sarees begun to exercise a marked influence over the 
local public. It seems advisable that the Government should now give 
serious consideration ta the position to be occupied by the 'Chiefs' in 
future." (Page 13 Part 4). 


©YSTEM OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT: ‘The Local Native Councils do not represent any 
form of traditional institution, as Lord Hailey pointe out (Native 

inistretio the British African Territories, Page 13,Part 4). They 
are constituted on a District, net a tribal basis. They are compos®@d partly 
of official Headmen and partly eof elected members, but new have a 
considerable majority of the latter element, In this respect Kenya may de 
seid to have tdken the lead in the introduction and the systematic use ef 
the elective system, Though in some cases election is of an informal 
character its procedure has in the more edvenced arees taken the form of a 
ballot and in the Districts it has provided an opportunity of which 
'progressive' members of the community such as traders, teachers, cr the 
like, are now, taking an increasing advantage. 


This, as Lord Hailey points out (pege 126 Part 1) has opened "the 
avenue for the expansion of political sentiment often critical of the 
administrative action of the Government". This critical opposition 
within Native local government has, as Lord Hailey again points out 
‘Page 123 Part 1) caused the Administration te be chary ef seeking the 
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opinion of vyhe Councils on legislative proposals, affecting African 


interests, for these seem to have been utilised only to a limited ex- 
tent for this purpose, 


THE GROWTH OF NATIONALISM: The Kikuyu appear to have developed a 
strong tribal patriotism which has been strongly encouraged by several 
of the leaders, especially Jomo Kenyatta, It is flavoured with 
chauvinistic tendencies. Bit equally strongly there has grown up a 
feeling of African nationalism often based on negative feelings of 
anti-whiteism and anti-Christianity, and on positive feelings of 
struggle for independence and advancement. These tendencies produced 
the earliest Kikuyu political leadership under Harry Thuku which prod- 
uced the troubles in 1921. (Thmku, who was banished for a long time, 
is now a prominent farmer and a model of bourgeoisie respectability 

as vell as being a pillar of the Church.) After him came the Kikuyu 
Central Association under~the leadership of Jesse Kariukke, which was 
proscribed for sedition in 1940 and resulted in Kariukke's banishment. 
Then came tne Kenya African Union which in 1946 grew out of the Kenya 


African Student Union, under the leadership of Jomo Kenyatta and 
Peter Moiyu Koinange, 


These nationalist forces operated inside the tribal society and 
oz. the national front. Their influence inside the tribe was enormous, 
Much of the influence was unfortunately negative and at times manifest- 
ed itself in the form of opposition to Government proposals for improv- 
ing African farming methods. It also manifested itself through the 


Kikuyu Independent Schoo] movement which produced hundreds of ardent 
young African nationalists, 


Fom what has deen said already in regard to the forces at work 
inside the Local Native Councils it will be seerf that the African 
nationalist forces direeted strong opposition awainst tne Chiefs and 
the Adminstration, On the whole their influence was vegarded by the 
officials as negative and hostile, With few exceptions the efficial 
attitude to the Afriesan nationalists was that they were "a menage”. 
Except in one or two districts the Administration and the the Chiefs 
were in direet conflict with the nationalist forces. There was no 
se.fety valve within the tribe to allow for this accum lation of tension 
to be released. It could not be forced out through the top because 
of she unfortunate position in wkich the powerless chiefs found them 
selves, and it was not reduced through policies on could absorb 
some of the aggression and deflect it into positive channels. 


It isnot difficult to sée just fow explosive the sityation bad 
become in Eikuyuland by the end of last year. But the phctgre pe- 
comes even cleerer wnen one examines the official feporte for evidence 
of the growing problems, of the strains and stresses and of the bitter 
conflicts thet were tearing the Kikuyu pegsant society apart, In 
the 195i anmal report of the African Affeirs Department it is gtated 
thay "She iand problem among the Kikuyu and the Northern Kamba “ 
snovm more difficul* by the measure of another year of population 
ingiexse among two féevtile tribes, The mumbers of landless men are 
grentess among the Kikuyu of Kiambu and Fort Hall." Pointing out that 
in futere the Kilwyu could not all expect to contime on the land, the 
Report adds, "nevertheless it is hard not to sympathise with the Kikuyu 
who loses the means of rearing cattle and goats with all thet those 


things meant to the social and magico-religious functions thet made 
up the wed of his trihal life", 


While opportunities to become wage earners exist for the Kikwyu 
the Report emphasises that "the social and psychological adjustments 
required of him (the Kilayu forced off the land) in this change from a 
& peasant to a wage earning economy are immense, and it fis smal} 
wonder if many refuse or are unable to.make it", 








But even for those who have left the land the problems were 
increased because in 1951 "the inflation has gone on with even 
faster increase". The District Commissioner, Fort Hall, pointed 
out in his Report for 1951 that "the steady lag of wages behind the 
cost of their needs deters the young men from entering steady 
employment and causes them to prefer to. live in whole or in part 
on their wits". And’ the District Commissioner for Nairobi reports 
that "the steady rise in prices with consequent rise in the cost 
of living index cause considerable hardships to peoples of all 
races who are on fixed salaries". He warns that there is "a growing 
sense of frustrationy 


It is not surprising to find that in this situation the 
Kenya African Union has "become more vociferous". Analysing the 
programme of KAU the Report says that "they are all destructive 
It adds) "a sullen subversive, anti-government, anti-European 
feeling can always be found among a certain section of the Kikuyu, 
and it is necessary to protect the loyal majority of the tribe 
from being exploited through their genuinely felt grievances over 
land. This feeling finds its most extreme form in the illegal 
Mau Mau association...." 


Colin Legum 


20th November, 1952 
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EXTRACTS FROM TWO SPEECHES 
DELIVERED BY LEADERS OF THE INDIAN AND PAKISTANI DELEGATIONS 
TO THE AD HOC POLITICAL COMMITTEE OF THE SEVENTH SESSION OF U.N.O. 


We quote first from the speech of MRS. PANDIT (India) : 


"The question of race conflict in the Union of South Africa 
resulting from the policies of the Union Government has been brought 
before the United Nations by 18 countries, representing a population of 
over 600,000,000. We have done so because in our view the situation in 
South Africa today has created a new and dangerous tension which is 
fraught with serious consequences for harmony among nations and the peace 
of the world. This situation constitutes not only a flagrant violation 
of the basic principles of human rights and fundamental freedoms which are 
enshrined in the Charter, to which all of us member states of the United 
Nations have subscribed, but also a growing threat to international peace. 
The founding of the United Nations, and the acceptance by all the member 
states - not excluding South Africa - of the duties and obligations 
embodied in the Charter, had given new hope to the peoples of the world 
that a new era would be ushered in, in which respect for fundamental human 
rights, for the dignity and worth of the human perscn, and the equal 
rights of men and women without distinction as to race, sex, language or 
religion would be assured. 


"But in one significant area of the world, namely the Union of 
South Africa, the dictates of the collective conscience of mankind as 
embodied in our Charter have not only failed to receive acceptance, but 
have actually been repudiated: In direct opposition to the trend of 
world opinion and to the principles to which we, the member nations, have 
subscribed, the deliberate policy of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa is designed to establish and to perpetuate every form of racial 
discrimination and exclusiveness. Apartheid, which is the declared 

_ Objective of the Government of the Union of South Africa, implies perma- 


nent white superiority over the non-whites who constitute 80% of the 
Union's pomlation. 


"The Committee wili want to know what these racial policies are 
which are responsible for creating the present situation of acute tension 
and upheaval in South Africa. I shall attempt to describe how, by 
legislative and other means, this policy of racial diecrimination has 
been expressed, The aim is to dominate and exploit the non-European 
population, to relegate it to ghettos and reserves, to force it to a 
position of perpetual economic and social inferiority and to subject it 
to perpetual servitude and the denial of the most elementary, political, 
social and economic rights. The more important of these enactments are; 


The Group Areas Act 

The Population Registration Act 

The Mixed Marriages Act 

The Separate Representation of Voters Act 
and the Bantu Authorities Act 


"The notorious Group Areas Act, which has been discussed in two 
previous sessions of this Committee, introduces the principle of complete 
segregation of the different races and involves the uprooting of tens of 
thousands of non-whites from their separate localities. When fully 
implemented, this legislation will result in the deprivation of non- 
whites of their homes, their properties and business premises built with 
hard years of toil, sacrifice and suffering, without compensation or 
provisional aléernative accommodation. 


/This act divides ..... 
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"This act divides the citizens of the Union into three categories: 
whites, natives and coloureds. These have been ingeniously defined in 
the Act in the following terms: 


"(a) A WHITE GROUP, in which shallbe included 
any person who in appearance obviously is, or who 
is generally accepted as a white person, other than 
& person who although in appearance obviously a 


white person, is generally accepted as a coloured 
person, etc. 


(>) A NATIVE GROUP, in which shall be included - 

(i) any person who in fact is, or is generally 
accepted as a member of an aboriginal race or 
tribe of Africa, other than a person who is, in 
terms of sub-paragraph (i) of paragraph (c), 

a member of the.coloured group; and 

(ii) any woman to whichever race, tribe or class 
she may belong, hetween whom and e& person who 
is, in terms of sub-paragraph (i), ea member of 
a native group, there exists » marriage, etc. 


(c) A COLOURED GROUP, in which shell be included - 
(i) any person who is not a member of the white or 
the native group; and 
(ii) any woman, to whichever race, tribe or class 
she may belong, between whom and a person who 
is, in terms of sub-paragraph (i), a member of 
the coloured group. there exists a marriage, etc. 


(da) any group of persons which is under sub-section (2) 
declared to be © vroun '* 


"The social consequences of the implementation of the Group Areas 
Act will be self-evident -- namely that the various racial groups 
'-, a)?Sing the Union will be effectively separeted from each othcr and 
segregated. The different groups will be prevented from having any 
direct business or trade relations with each other epart from the 
possibility of service by the non-white groups in such capacity as 
laborers, domestic servents. field hands, etc. 


"Under the Population Hegistration Act, every person over 16 
years of age will be issued en identity card giving a description of his 
person and the ethnic or racialgroup to which he or she belongs. These 
cards will have to be presented for inspection to authorized police 
officers on demand -- and as all such officers will be white only -- the 
mischief of this Act will naturally fall heavily on the non-whites. 


"Under the Mixed Marriages Act, marriages between whites and 
non-whites are prchibited. Should such a marriage be solemnized, it 
would be considered void and of no effect, and the person who performed 
the marriage would be guilty of an offence punishable under the Act. 
Pseudo-scientific theories of race and culture have been advanced to 
support the under-lying motives of this Act. The Act itself is an 
unwarranted interference with the freedom-of the individual and an 
insult to the non-white population, particularly as the mumber of nin- 
white/white marriages was in any case negligible even when there was 
no prohibition. 


"the Separate Representation of Voters Act removes the so-called 
coloured voters residing in Cape Province from a common roll vote to a 


separate roll. They will be represented in Parliament by four 
Saropeans. This law was enacted by a narrow majority, consisting 
largely of the Nationalist Party, in the teeth of strong opposition both 
by Europeans and Non-Europeans. It was strongly opposed as constituting 
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@ clear violation of the provisions of the Constitution of the Union 

in what are known es the entrenched clauses, which require taat any 
interference with the franchise rights of the coloured pomlation shall 
be made with not less than a two-thirds majority of both Houses of 
Parliament voting together. On a reference being made to it, the 
Supreme Court of South Africa declared the Act to be ultra vires of 
Parliament. Undeterred by the decision of the Supreme judicial body 

of the land, the Union Government, in utter disregard of the rule of law, 
have enacted by a bare majority another Act, entitled "The High Court of 
Parliament Act" with the express purpose of overriding the decision of 
the Supreme Court. I need not describe in detail the actions of the 
Union Government in violation of their own Constitution. I merely men- 
tioned these matters to indicate thet in the pursuit of their reckless 
racial policies, the Union Government have not hesitated to violate their 
own Constitution, In all countries, the Constitution is generally 


regarded as something sacred and inviolable, tut not so apparently in 
South Africa, 


"The Suppression of Commnism Act contains, if I may say 50, a 
somewhat novel definition of communism, which is described inter alia as 
‘any doctrine or scheme which aims at the encouragement of feelings of 
hostility between the European end non-Europeen races’. 


"The Bantu Authorities Act relegates the African race to the 
ancient system of rule by tribal chiefs, inspired no doubt with the 
principal objective of preventing their fusion into a nation and their 
development along normal lines in keeping with modern tendencies, 


"I necd rot go into further details -bont the verious types of 
lerislntion which hove a raciaYbias and whose mumber is legion. Suffice 
it to say that the doctrine of Apartheid as practiced in South Africa has 
resulted in the complete segregation of races even in the matter of the 
use of common public utilities such as the railways, post offices, 
educational institutions, local transportation and even courts of law. 

‘ Non-whites cannot serve as combatants in the Armed Forces of the Union. 
That is to say, non-whites are prevented from fighting in defente of 
their own country. Even in the trade unions, there is Apartheid and 
opportunities for skilled work are denied to the non-whites. In Govern- 
ment services, a systemetic drive has been launched to replace non-whites 
by whites. The result of all these policies is that non-whites can find 
employment only in the most meniel occupations and in conditions that 
offer no scope whatsvever for their social or economic betterment. 


"The philosophy and inspiration behind: these racial policies can 
be best understood in the words of the authors themselves. Dr. Malan 
says: ‘It should be understood clearly that the Government will under no 
circumstances entertain the idea of giving administrative or executive or 
legislative powers over Europeans, or within a European commnity, to 
Bantu men and women, or to other smaller Non-European groups. The 
Government, therefore, has no intention of repealing the long-existing 
laws differentiating between European and Bent .' 


"Another illuminating statement comes from the Union Minister of 
Home Affairs. He says: ‘If South Africa accepted the United Party 
policy, white South Africa would eventually have to quit as the British 
have done in India, or else suffer the fate of the South American 
Republic and become a country of mixed breeds’ 


"It will be easy for the Committee to understand the reason for 
the feelings of resentment and bitterness which are growing - feelings, 
I am glad to say, which are now shared by an increasing mmber of 
Buropeans."” 
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We quote the following from the speech of PROF. BOKHARI (Pakistan) : 


"The facts are that in the Union of South Africa laws have 
existed for some time and have recently been reinforced with great 
vigour which aim at keeping the native and coloured population of 
South Africa at the lowest possible level of civilizetion. 


"We have seen Act after Act passed, previous Acts repealed, 
with the, not obscure but, avowed purpose of keeping the native 
population underfoot. We know very well that they are being denied 
their lands, that they are being forced to live in areas not of 
their choice, that they are being denied educational rights, trade 
union rights, the right to earn wages above a certain level, that 
they are being denied, not the highest level of education, but even 
the lowest level of skill and that they are being murtured and kept 
separate in order to serve as a reservoir of cheap labour for the 
greater glory of the white population in South Africa. 


"On the general question I do not believe that I can even 
hope to enmmlate the very able statement made by the Norwegian 
representative, in which he took a verf objective and a very 
judicious stand. He said, in effect: It is no good trying to be 
hard and fast about these matters; let us look at every case and see 
whether our conscience, our own moral.sense, at any given moment, 
impels us to say: 'This is a matter in which we ought to do some- 
thing.’ It is to the moral conscience of the United Nations that 
we appeal at the present moment, as mech as to its wisdom. 


"The whole world knows that this year has been heralded, in 
the press and in the public mind all over the world, as the 
*Colonial' year of the United Nations. We all knew that during 
this Session colonial questions would come to the forefront. I am 
using the word 'colonial' in a very loose sense. The Union of 
South Africa is not a colony. I use the word ‘colonialism’ as 
referring to a state of affairs still existing in the world as the 
vestiges of forced conquest in the last two or three centuries, 
whereby people of one race in their own native land are subjected to 
indignities and to inadequate legisletion, are subjected to and 
relegated to lower stages of civilization, to the advantage of the 
conquering race which is in a minority in that country. Whether 
that conquering race is a colonial Power or a white minority, as in 
South Africa, the problem is essentially the same; the problem of 
race relations of one coming from abroad, from some country in 
Europe, to the majority whose native land it is. 


"Please note that the draft resolution is signed by ali the 
Member nations of the African continent — excluding South Africa, 
of course -- and by a majority of the countries of Asia, supported 
by some countries of Latin America. Those who stand against it are 
the Buropean Colonial Powers. 


"In this picture, the stand taken by the United States is 
very heartening tous. I take this opportunity of paying public 
tribute to the American conscience in this matter. I value their 
support all the more beceuse I know it has emerged after a con- 
siderable period of hesitation on their part, but because it comes 
after gemmine hesitations, it is all the more germine and all the 
more sincere. 
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“The main problem is this: Do the Colonial Powers —- at 
least those who ‘pride themselves on their rece, their civilisation, 
their colour and their Christian religion -——- do they realize the . 
basic situation that there is only a handful. of whites in the whole 
of the ‘African continent? There are, I believe, abovt four million, 
in e continent whose population is. computed variously from 150 to 
200 million. Out of these four million Europeans, more than half, 
more than two million, are in South Africa; about one million are 
along the northern coast of Africa; the rest -- one million -— are 
dispérsed in this entire, vast continent. Is it or is it nota 
fact that because of these tensions their lives are in danger? Is 
it not a fact that they are shivering today because of the unwise 
policies either of their forefathers or of their leaders and guides 
today? Is it not a fact that they are busily arming themselves? 
What is going to heppen to this minority of white settlers in 
Africa?: Are they going to be always defending therselves with 
guns? Are they going to be ever more and more facing the hordes 
of tfrican natives, however primitively armed, ‘who would be out to 
get back their native land? 


"Is there anyone around this table who does not realise the 
passion of one who is able to stand on 4 piece of earth and say, 
‘This is my land?' That is the great motivating force in all 
commnities in the world. The African has always stood on his 
land. ~- Today he seys, 'I am being pushed off my land. Will some- 
one please come to help me? 


"There is another point of view from which we consider it 
necessary to raise this question here. To our mind, on the 
continent of Africa a revolution is taking place -=- in fact, a 
thousand and one small and large revolutions are taking place there. 


"What does a revolution mean? A revolution means the 

" desire, the urge and the action of certain people to change a 
system of government which they find tyremnical. That is what is 
taking place. Revolutions are not simple things: to overthrow 
tyranny is the highest aspiration of free mon. And revolutions 
have been sanctioned by great nations and have occurred in great 
nations. 


"Since these revolutions are taking place, would you 
prerer that they should take place out in the jungle through 
stealth, mrder, rape and arson; would you not prefer that they 
should take place here, in full view of the world, through the 
exchange of idees and words with the full knowledge of the whole 
world and with the full participation of all the Member nations?" 
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UN s- I SOUTH 


A Summary of the Main Speeches. 


The Ad Hoc Political Committee of the United Nations had before it 
& proposal submitted by 10 states calling. for esteblishment of a commission 
"to study and examine the international aspects and implications of the racial 


situation i Union of South Africa," 


The eighteen sponsors were: Afghanistan, Bolivia, Burma, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Guatemala, Haiti, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, lebanon, Liberia, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Syria, Saudi Arabia and Yemen 


The first speaker was MR. G, F. JOOSTE, leader of the South 
African Delegation, who said that his delegation was "not appearing here 
to account for the domestic policy of our Government or to defend South 
Africa against the outrageous distortions contained in the explanatory 
memorandum which accompanies the request to include the present item in 
the Assembly's Agenda". His delegation, he said,‘would “confine itself 
to the question of competence, since its attitude on the legal aspect of the 
question denied it the right of dealing with the merits", and therefore 
did not give it the opportunity to rebut the allegations made. 


MR. OSCAR GUNIERSEN (Norway) said the racial policies of S.A. had 
become of concern to the world, reaching far outside national boundaries 
Even in Norway they had been the subject sf "serious public debates,” He 
did not think S,A, could claim they were of purely domestic concern. A 
mere reading of the Group Areas Act justified prima facie support for the con- 
tention that the S.A. Government was "legalising action" which the members of 
the U.N. had pledged themselves to"abardon". 


LORD LIEWELLIN (United Kingdom) said that until the question of 
competence had been decided, any discussion of the substance of this item 
would be “entirely premature", The argument was heard that because human 
rights were involved the Assembly was entitled, under certain articles of © 
the Charter, to deal with the matter, His Government did not share this 
view, If the draft Covenant or Human Rights had been ratified by S.A. 
the situation might be different, .But the fact that one of the objectives 
of the Charter was the promotion of human rights did not lift the whole 
range-of human rights, "which are still undefined", from the realm of dom- 
estic jurisdiction, The United Kingdom delegation was satisfied that U.N. 
was not competent to discuss or make recommendations on ‘this mbjiject. 


MR, LESLIE K. MUNRO (New Zealand) "All New Zealand's people 
enjoyed, not merely in theory but in practice, full political, economic, 
social end civil rights, New Zealanders cannot imagine their own society 
resting on any other foundation, That is how things are and that is how 
we intend to keep them." But the New Zealand delegation had voted against 
the inclusion of this item because it conside:ed this was not a matter 
demanding the attention of the Assembly at this time and because it consid- 
ered that actions by the Assembly were unlikely to help towards a solution. 


Dr. BIVARDO ARZE QJIROGA (Bolivia) said Mankind had made great 
strides in recent times and there was no reason to maintain a “status quo" 


by too rigid application of the Charter that. might work against the protection 
of Mankind, 


MR. ABDEL MONEM MOSTAFA (Egypt) said U.N. should “condemn any 
retrogressive policy of racial discrimination” which breeds tension capable 
of endangering world peace. It was up to U.N. to help the S.A. Government 
to carry out the principles of the Charter by improving its policies, He 
felt the proposed commission could help achieve these ends, 
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M. FRANCIS LACOSTE (France) said the metter of competence mst be 
settled before any discussion of substance could teke place, 


DR. WIS QUINTANILLA (Mexico) said "I think we shall not have com- 
mitted any legal error if a study group is set up to make an "informational 
study" of the "lamentable" situation in S.A. 


Dr. C. L. PATIJN (Netherlands) seid his delegation had often 
felt disturbed by the way the Charter was sometimes “misinterpreted in 
order to embarrass" the Administrative Powers in non-self-governing terri- 
tories, The representative of Pakistan had given an example of such 
“irresponsible misrepresentation”, But all this did not change the fact that 
it would be a mistake “under the Charter and in the eyes of the world" to 
refuse to discuss "a matter which cleerly has disturbed many people far 
beyond the borders of S.A. and which casts its shadow over other places where 
people of different race are living side by side." The world at large was 
finding it increasingly difficult to understand the racial policies of the 
S.A. Government, and could not accept the concept of "a political, economic 
and legal color bar." ‘This “legalization of racial discrimination” was 
puzzling to those who, like the people of the Netherlands, had long been 
S.A.'s frif nds 


MR. PATRICK SHAW (Australia) said tnat he did not think it could 
be claimed that the situation in S.A. constituted a threat to world peace, 
even if — and this had not been subdstentiated = the assertion was made that 


S.A.'s racial policies were having » dangerous impact throughout the African 
continent, 


MR. CHARIES A. SPRAGUE (United States) said that this matter was 
of deep concern to the United States delegation which shared with a number 
of delegations a desire "to avoid both excess of zeal and timid legalism". 
Without assuming to sit in judgment on the internel affairs of S.A,, the 
U.S.A. felt impelled to raise questions as to "the practical wisdom" of a 
policy of segregation, To adopt a policy of "increased restriction", he 
said, did not seem in harmony with the generally accepted interpretation 
of the obligations of the Charter and might have repercussions on race rela- 
tions eis-~here, The Assembly's attitude towards S.A., should be one of 


neighbourly helpfulness in working out just solutions to the difficult 
problems they face," 


MR. SUDJARWO TJONDRONEGORO (Indonesia) said that the racial policy 
of the S.A. Government amounted to "flagrant disregard" of the fundamental 
purposes of the Charter. He outlined some of the “facets of the discrimin- 
atory programme" S.A. was pursuing. For instance, he said, passports 
were generally refused to non-Europeens, 


MR. FAUSTO A. SOTO (Chile) said that even the most summary glance 
at the apartheid laws showed that they clearly violated the provisions of the 
Charter and so should be of concern to all members of U:N. 


BLATTA OGBAZGY DAWIT (Ethiopia) said there was no single issue 
that could stir the people of the continent of Africa like that of racial 
discrimination, They followed al] developments in this matter with vtmost 
concern, including the preset"constitutional crisis" in S.A, 


Dr. MIR NAJMOUDDIN ANSARI (Afghanistan) said thet continuation of 
the apartheid policy, which was based on an "unscientific theory or racial 
superiority,” wuld have drestic and violent results, Other countries had 
followed the "democratic and bumane policy" of giving equal rights to their 
coloured popubations with very good results, 
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Daringthe debate a Scandinavian amendment was put forward.as a 


separate draft resolution calling upon "all Member States to bring-their 
policies into conformity with their obligation under the Charter to peomote 
the observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms." 


LORD LIEWELLIN (United Kingdom) said his delegation "fully agrees 
with the broad statement of principles underlying the resolution” of the 
four Scandinavien delegates, But this proposal arose out of a discussion 
which his delegation still considered “outside the competence" of the General 


Assembly or any of its committees., his delegation would therefore abstain 
on all substantive resolutions and amendments, 


MR. RAJESJVAR DAYAL (India) said that with regard to the proposed 
Commission, the sponsors envisaged a membership of three chosen by the . 
President of the General Assembly from a panel of "eminent individuals". 

He felt that the "impartial study and evaluation of the facts" which such 
e Commission would transmit to the Assembly would be of great use even if - 
the S.A, Government refused to cooperate with it. 


In the voting 35 delegations voted for the creation of a Commission 
to enquire into "The question of race conflict in South Africa resulting 
in the policies of apartheid of the Government of the Union of South Africa"; 
Two voted against (The Union of South Africa and Peru) and 22 abstained. 


Or: APGHANISTiN BOLIVIA BRAZIL BUR, BYELOMDSSIAN SSR CHIIE 

COSTA RICA CUBA CZECHOSLOVAKIA ECUADOR EGYPT EL SaLVaDOR ETHIOPIA GUATEMALA 
HAITI HONDURAS INDIA INDONESIA IRAN IRAQ ISRAEL LEBANON LIBERIA MEXICO 
P&KISTAN PANAMA PHILIPPINES POLAND SAUDI ARABIA SYRIA THAILAND UKRAINIAN 
SSR USSR UNJGUAY YUGOSLAVIA 

Abstentions: ARGENTINA AUSTRALIA BELGIUM CANADA CHINA COLOMBIA 
D*NMARK DOMINICAN REPUBYIC FRANCE GREECE ICELAND IUXEMBOURG NETHERLANDS 
NEW ZEALAND NICARAGUA NORWAY PARAGUAY SWEDEN TURKEY UNITED KINDOM 
UNITED STATES VENEZUELA. 


On the South African motion of 'tincompetence' tne voting was 
6 in favour (Australia, 3elgium, France, Luxembourg , South Africa, 
United Kingdom) to 45 against with 8 abstentions, On the Scandinavian 
resolution 20 voted in favour, 7 against, and 32 abstained, 


In the course of the debate, at the request of HAITI, a letter 
from Prof, Z.K. MATTHEWS, President of the African National Congress (Cape 
Province) was circukted to the Committee. The delegation of LIBERIA had 
previously asked that Prof. Matthews be heard by the Committee, but at the 
Chairman's request, had not insisted on this invitation. In his letter 
Prof, MATTHEWS pointed out that the African National Congress had asked 
in July"for an opportunity to put their grievances before the General 
Assembly! snd that he had been authorised to speak on behalf of Congress, 
should the occasion arise. He enclosed-a memorandum setting forth the 
views of that organisation regarding the apartheid policy of the S.A, 
Government and concluded"I feel bound to point out that ever since it 
became known in South Africa that there was even a remote possibility 
that I might be invited to make a statement before the United Natiens on 
this subject, considerable official pressure has been brought to bear upon 7 
me not to accept such an invitation in view of the action which the 
Union Government would feel compelled to take against me, The University 
of Fort Hare, in South Africa, with which I am connected has also been 
warned that the Government ‘will be reluctantly compelled to take a very 
serious view of the matter as he (i.e. myself) is employed by your 
college which receives a considerable subsidy from the State"...,.. It is 
in the face of such threats of victimization that I submit the enclosed 
document for your consideration, As the request of the African National 
Congress for a hearing has not yet been considered, I do not feel called 
upon to decide, at this stage, on the issue of ea personal appearance." 
(Prof, Matthews is Visiting Professor of World Christianity at the 
Union Theological Seminary in New York and in S.A. is head of the depart- 
ment of African Studies at the University College of Fort Hare.) 
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Co aaieaion "with ¢ a , view to ~~ ‘and neueeane in negotiations be tween 
the Government of the Union of South Africa and the Governments of India 
and Pakistan in order that a satisfactory solution of the question in 
accordance with the princivles and purposes of the Charter and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights may be achieved”, The question under discuss- 
ion was the treatment of people of Indian origin in South Africa, 


Under the Resolution the S.A. Government would - asked to suspend en- 


forcement of the provisions of the Group Areas Act, compléion of 
the negotiations, The following are extracts from "adme naire. speeches, 


MR. JOOSTE (S.A.) reaffirmed his Government's position, This question 
was one falling within its domestic jurisdiction and therefore the Assembly 
was debarred by Article 2(7) of the Charter "from concerning itself with 
it in any way whatsoever", He added that hie Government "cannot be 
required... to give effect to Assembly resolutions on this matter", 


DR. TARAZI (Syria) said S.A. had "rejected any possibility” of a 
solution of this "human problem"... It wanted "to hold up the march of 
history" but nevertheless "history will march on", Article 1(3) of the 
Charter stated that one of thepurposes of the United Nations was to 
promote respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 


MR. U. TUN SHEIN (Burma) said that S.A. "persists in pushing ahead 
with discriminatory messures against the people of the Nen-Buropesn origin", 


DR. MIR ANSARI (Afghanistan) charged that pursuance of 5,A.'s racial 
segregation policy “would eventually result in social fragmentation and 
disintegration", Such asociety cannot “survive the effects of social 
upheaval from within and pressures from without", Such a society lacks 
.eny fundamental unifying element and accelerates its own doom", Therefore, 
“aside from moral and humanitarian considerations it is in the interest of 
the South African society and its Government to desist from pursuing this 
policy, 


MR, FOUAD AMMOUN (Iebanon) claimed that the Charter authorised the 
Assembly to discuss any matter brought before it, and it laid great stress 
on the observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms for all, 


MR. R. G. CASEY (Australia) seid this matter is outside the competence 
of the United Nations, He. said public opinion with/® country could be 
changed but not "at short notice by force mejeure at the instance of other 
countries", He did not consider it "good velue to stand a country up 
against a well and try to mobilise the public opinion of members in an 
effort to compel". 


MR. FRAGOSO (Brasil) considered that both sides in this issue had been 
too "intransig-nt", and MR. MARIJAN BARISIC (Yugoslavia) deplored the fact 
thet South Africa had not implemented the General Assembiy resolution on 
this subject; he said the growing "morel indignetion” throughout the worid 
at this racial discriminetion pelicy was,an encouraging sign. 


MR. CHARLES S. SPRAGUE (U.S.4.) seid his delegation wished to express 
its complete agreement with the statement advocating "conciliation rether 
than recrimination", He added that the very fact that the problem of the 
treatment of Indians has repeatedly come befors us is in itself an index 
of the difficulties that have been encountered in finding a satisfactory 
solution. Mr. Sprague stressed that an important distinction is to be 
drawn "between the haphazard, vestigal, unsanctioned violations of human 
rights which continue to occur in all countries, and e situation such as 
this where it is complained that Governmental policy runs counter to the 
whole current of modern philosophy and scientific knowledge and to the line 
of social and humeniterian conduct recommended in the Charter." 


MR. OGBAZGY (Ethiopia) hoped thet S.A.'s "legitimate" feers would 
be allave?. so that "preetical and conciliatory measures” could be taken 
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and a "just" solution found. He made a "friendly but urgent appeal” to 
South Africa for its co-operation, 


MR. L.N. MUNRO (NEW ZEALAND) said his delegation did not 
fe-] justified in supporting a resolution which would deal with and 
"pass judgement" on the substance of this question, | 


DR. C. 1. PATIJN (Netherlands) recalled that the orinciples of the 
Charter allowed little or no room for racial segregation as it was em- 
bodied in the Group Areas Act. The legality of the competence of the 
General Assembly to deal with this whole questior. has never been put--before 
the Internationel Court of Justice for its opinion and his delegation 
wovld therefore abstain from voting, 


MR. FRANCIs LACOSTE (Frence) seid his delegetion would vote against 
the paragraph referring to the Group Areas Act, which it held to be an 
interference in S.A.'s domestic affairs. 


DR. EDWARDO ARRIOLA (Guatamale) felt that for the first time there 
‘was a glimmering of hope that this problem might be solved. Racial 
discrimination in S. A. had become a source of concern to the world, 
and COUNT GEOFFROY D'ASPREMONT LYNDEN (BELGIUM) thought the General 
Assembly might have elucidated the matter of competence through reference 


to the International Court. Failure to do so was the basic difficulty now 
faced. 


DR. SHWEL ELIASHIV (Israel) said he hoped that S.A. would realise the 
tver=growing sensitivity” of many pneoples and States on this matter, and 
would find a wey to comply with the wishes of the great majority. 


LORD LIE‘EILIN (United Kingdom) said his delegation had "grave fears" 
that if controversial matters of domestic policy were discussed here, the 
result might be to create friction rather than greater friendship between 
nations, The U.K. delegation considercd thet India's resolution went 
"far beyond the limits of the problem of the Indians in South Africa," 

On the question of competence, his delegation would vote against, and 
would abstain on the resolution itself. 


MR. A. M. KUTCHKAROV (U.S.S.R.) Said thet some delegations had con- 
cealed their real attitude in this matter, Their opinions were 
"tantamount" tc approval of the South African racial practices, The se 
were mainly Colonial powers which.could not relinquish their outmoded ideas. 


MR, JOSE J. ROY (Philippines) said the United Nations hada duty to 
help the varties work ot a satisfactory solution to the problem. 


Mr. CARLOS A. SIRI (El Salvador) said his country enshrined the 
rights of men in its own legisletion, quoting some of the provisiong 
in El Salvedor's own "Magna Carta". 


MR. HERMOD TANUNG (Denmark) said that while his delegation support- 
ed the "main idea” of the resolution, they felt that certein parts of it 
might actually hamper negotiations. 


PROF. ENRIQUE FAARREGAT (Uruguay) said the war against Nazism had come 
ebout to defert yiolations of racial and religious freedoms. The United 
Nations had then been set up to solve the international problems and * 

"encourage respect for human rights and fundamental frecdoms for all" 


MR. JOOSTE (South Africa) seid he wished to assure certain speakers 
that his delegation was not “unmindful" of or "ungrateful" for the friend- 
ly spirit they had shown, His Government, he seid, mst "insist on the 
safeguards contained in Article 2 (7) of the Charter." His Government 
was prepared to use the method of direct negotiations withthe other 
interested parties, i.e. India and Pakistan, and this he felt would 
not constitute any interference in domestic jurisdiction, but would lead 
to "full, free and unfettered discussion” of the matter. 
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In the subsequent voting the Draft Resolution advocating the setting 
up of a Good Offices Commission was adopted. 


VOTES FOR 41 AGAINST 1 ABSTENTIONS 16 


Another resolution which was passed to the General Assembly by the 
Fourth Committee recommended the following action. 


(1) The abolition of discriminatory laws in the dependent territories; 

(2) The examination of ell laws and their epplicetion in the territories, 
with the object of abolishing discriminatory provisions and practices 
"of a racial or religious character” ; 

(3) The exrmination of laws distinguishing between citizens orc  wm-citizens 
primarily on racial or religious grounds; 

(4) The opening of all public fecilities to sll the inhabitents of 
territories without race distinction; 

(5) The examination of laws providing “particular measures of protection 
for sections of the population” to see whether exemption in special 
circumstanc.s should be made; 

(6) Recognition that all mersures designed to improve understanding among 


ell peoples in all schools of the needs and problems of the community 
as a whole, 


A seventh noint asked the Assembly to refer the resolution to the Commission 
on Human Rights but called for no specific action from that body. 
It was approved by 46 votes to Nil, two abstentions. 
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